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THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, 


| Bess FAIRFIELD was fifteen years old 
when his dingy dory rounded the point 
above where Bessie Watson was bathing. His 
father had been a fisherman, and had made a 
Cape Ann fortune in the fishing business. It 
is rather beneath the dignity of history, and 
even of the higher flights of story-telling, to 
descend to particulars ; but we are compelled, in 
this instance, to acknowledge that Captain 
Fairfield’s fortune was only fifteen thousand 
dollars, as rated by the appraisers after his 


Page 20. 


| decease; and even these figures shrank to ten 
| thousand whensthe smacks were sold, and the 


| debts due his estate collected. 


This was Levi Fairfield’s fortune, and there 
was not the least need for him to soil his trow- 
| Sers with dabs of tar and rancid grease, When 
Captain Fairfield was dead, as Levi, then only 
eight years @ld, had no mother, the probate 
court, in its ineffable wisdom, appointed the 
lad’s uncle to be the guardian of his person 
and his property — to feed, clothe, and educate 
him in a manner conforming to his worldly 
circumstances. The selection would have been 
a very good one, if Nathan Fairfield, the cap- 
tain’s brother, had been a decent man, with 
even tolerably enlarged ideas of the duty a 
parent or guardian owes to a child, especially 
when the child has money to pay for all he 
needs — moral, intellectual, and material. 
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Uncle Nathan was mean, close, parsimoni- 
ous —he called it economical. He sent the 
boy to school two months in the winter, and 
worked him like a truck-horse the rest of the 
time. It was generally believed that, if Levi 
should fall overboard and be drowned, or 
tumble off a cliff and break his neck, his 
guardian would not mourn as one without 
hope. 

When Levi attained the age of fourteen, he 
began to have some decided views of his own. 
He liked to work, but he wanted to make some- 
thing by his labor. He felt the need of a little 
more learning than his uncle’s stingy policy 
had permitted him to obtain. Having a will 
of his own, he had already decided to purchase 
a fine schooner, and go into the fishing busi- 
ness as soon as the law would allow him to 
handle his own money. He was a boy of 
energy and enterprise, and in spite of his 
uncle, who had no claim upon his time, he had 
already gone to work on his own hook, mainly 
for the purpose of improving his education. 

“Purchasing the wreck of an old dory with 
money earned himself, he had made it into the 
craft in which we now find him. 

Levi was dissatisfied with his position. He 
was worth ten thousand dollars, and dressed 
meaner than the sons of fishermen and stone- 
cutters. -He had another suit of clothes at 
home, but it was hardly better than that he 
wore; at least, it was none too good to wear 
every day; but uncle Nathan held the purse- 
strings, and would not loosen them while the 
rags held together. There was a very wide 
difference of opinion between them on this 
subject, as indeed there was on many others, so 
that their relations were far from harmonious 
and agreeable. 

As Levi sat in the dory, proud and happy 
in the possession of so many dog-fish, whose 
unctuous livers would add eight or ten dollars 
to his worldly wealth, he glanced occasionally 
at the beautiful little sylph who was beating 
the angry waves with her delicate limbs. He 
had. seen Bessie Watson before, and it had 
even occurred to him that she was the fairest 
young lady he had ever beheld. 

** Creation!” shouted the young fisherman, 
as he saw the receding wave tear her from the 
rope, and bear her far out from her father. 

“Help me! O, help me!” cried the little 
maiden, terribly alarmed; as the great waves 
lifted her on their stormy crests, and then 
buried her beneath the surges. 

Her father was filled with agony. He was 
ho swimmer, but he fearlessly plunged from 
the rope, and attempted to reach his struggling 
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child. He was powerless to save her, for he 
could not even save himself. 

Levi Fairfield let out the sheet of his ragged 
sail, and headed the dory, which was jumping 
wildly over the waves, towards the spot where 
Bessie was struggling for life. He was a skil- 
ful boatman, and, putting his helm down, he 
‘* spilled” the sail, and came to at the leeward 
of her. Reaching out, he grasped Bessie by the 
arm, and attempted to pull her into the boat; 
but the dory was loaded to its utmost capacity, 
and refused to be further imposed upon, even 
in so gooda cause. In spite of Levi’s care and 
skill, the dory rolled over, and emptied a 
large portion of the dog-fish into the sea. But 
the intrepid youth held on to his fair burden, 
and, taking to the water himself, finally suc- 
ceeded in getting her into the dory. 

By this time the young fisherman was com- 
pletely exhausted by his exertions, and could 
only hold on at the gunwale of the water- 
logged craft. A boat had already put off from 
the shore, and having rescued Mr. Watson, 
came to the assistance of Levi. 

“© father! father!” cried Bessie, as she 
sprang into his arms, “I am safe.” 

“My child!” exclaimed the father, whose 
eyes were involuntarily raised to heaven as he 
clasped her to his heart, in devout, thanksgiv- 
ing for the safety of the beloved child. 

“Pe lost nearly all my dog-fish,” said Levi, 
as he climbed over the stern of the dory. 

The boatman who had picked up Mr. Wat» 
son pulled to the shore with his passengers, 
paying no attention to the situation of the 
young fisherman. Levi needed no assistance. 
Hauling up his sheet, he filled away again, 
and soon reached the shore. The adventure, 
however romantic, was not entirely satisfac- 
tory to the fisherman, for he had lost two thirds 
of his cargo, and neither father nor daughter 
had yet even thanked him for his services. 

It is of no use to cry for spilled milk, or 
spilled dog-fish ; therefore Levi did not cry. He 
threw the remainder of his fish into a hollow 
in the rocks, and baled out the dory, intend- 
ing to pull out and save what he could of 
those which had gone overboard. While he 
was thus occupied, Mr. Watson and Bessie, 
who had dried and dressed themselves in the 
bathing hut, and were hardly the worse for the 
catastrophe, approached the spot. 

“¢ Young man, you have saved my daughter’s 
life, and I am very grateful to you,” said Mr. 
Watson. 

“QO, that’s nothing, sir. 


I always pick up 
anything I find adrift,” replied Levi, with a 
broad laugh. 
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‘You saved me, and I shall remember you 
as long as I live,” added Bessie, warmly. 

Both father and daughter expressed their 
admiration and gratitude for the*prompt and 
skilful manner in which he had rescued the 
little maiden from the waves. 

“Now, Levi, what can I do for you? I owe 
you more than I can ever pay.” 

‘I don’t charge anything, sir, for what I’ve 
done. I should expect to be picked up myself 
if I broke adrift, as the young lady did, and 
I’m always willing to do as much as that for 
any one,” replied Levi. ‘I’m sure I would 
like to save a nice girl like her every day in 
the week.” 

Levi cast a timid glance of admiration at 
Bessie, and her father seemed to have some 
doubts about offering to pay one with so much 
pride and dignity for what he had done. 

“TI shall gratefully remember you as long as 
I live; but I wish to do something for you 
now,” added the merchant. 

“TI don’t ask anything; but if you have a 
mind to pay for the dog-fish I lost overboard in 
the scrape, I will call it square.” 

“How much are they worth?” laughed Mr. 
Watson. 

“Well, I don’t know — five or six dollars. 
That will make me whole, and I don’t want 


anything more.” 
‘“*T will certainly do that; and I wish to do 


much more. Is this your boat?” asked the 
merchant, pointing to the dingy dory. 

“Yes, sir; such as she is, she is mine.” 

‘Tt isn’t much of a boat.” 

“That’s a fact. But she’s the best I can 
get. I fixed her up, so she answers pretty 
well.” 

“Don’t you want a better boat?” 

“T expect to have one some time.” 

“* Wouldn’t you like one now?” 

‘“*T don’t know but I would.” 

‘Do you know of a good one about here?” 

“There was one round here—‘ The Starry 
Flag;’ may be you have ceen her. She’s a 
nice boat, if you want one.” 

“ Where is she now?” 

“They have taken her round to Glouces- 
ter.” 

‘* What is the price of her?” 

‘* Two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“Do you know where to find her?” 

“‘T think I could find her.” 

‘You shall have her, Levi.” 

“TI!” exclaimed the young fisherman. 
gave her up some time ago.” 

“Twill make you a present of her,” added 
Mr. Watson. 


“Ty 
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“Well, no, sir; I don’t exactly like that way 
of doing things,” replied Levi, gazing upon 
the rock at his feet, sorely tempted by the 
offer, yet disliking to be paid for the humane 
act he had done. 

‘You need a better boat, Levi, and I insist 
upon your having The Starry Flag.” 

‘“*T don’t want to be paid.” 

“Pm not going to pay you, my boy: I 
couldn’t do that, if I tried.. I am going to Rye 
to-day, but I will give you thé money to pay 
for the boat, and you shall go to Gloucester 
for her yourself.” 

“TI want the boat very bad, I won’t deny; 
and perhaps I'll borrow the money of you. 
I’m rich myself, but my stingy uncle won’t 
give me a red cent.” 

*“You need not borrow it,” said the mer- 
chant, taking two hundred and fifty dollars 
from his pocket. ‘‘ It is yours.” 

**On the whole, I guess I will borrow it,” 
replied Levi, taking the bills. ‘I don’t want 
anything for saving your daughter.” 

** Let him borrow it, father, if he wants to,” 
interposed Bessie, who was delighted with 
Levi’s honesty and delicacy. 

Mr. Watson yielded the point, though it is 
not at all likely that he intended the money 
should ever be returned to him. 

‘*And here is ten dollars for the fish you 
lost,” added the merchant, handing him an- 
other bill. 

“It’s only six dollars at the most, and I 
can’t change this,” replied Levi. 

‘* Never mind; take the whole of it.” 

‘‘There comes the stage, father; we must 
hurry up to the house,” said Bessie. 

**Good by, Levi,” added Mr. Watson. “I 
shall never forget you, and I mean to do some- 
thing more for you.” 

“Stop a minute; I want to give you my 
note for this money, and get your change.” 

“‘T can’t stop now,” laughed the rich mer- 
chant. ‘‘ Come, Bessie.” ; 

‘“‘ Good by, Levi,” said the water sprite, giv- 
ing him her little hand. ‘TI shall always re- 
member you and pray for you.” 

“Thank you, miss; it’s not every fellow 
that gets a chance to pick up a lady like you 
in the water. Good by.” 

She bounded after her father, leaving Levi 
with two hundred and sixty dollars in his 
hand. He was astonished and delighted at 
the result of the adventure. 

“The Starry Flag is mine as sure as. I’m 
alive! ” exclaimed he, as Mr. Watson and Bes- 
sie disappeared beyond the cliff. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ON PRIVATE ACCOUNT; 
0 
The Hydropathio Ghost. 


BY JOHN HARVARD. 
CHAPTER I. 
a OM isn’t smart, mother; that’s what’s 
the matter,” said Abel Trott, a young 
man of sixteen, clothed in a blue frock, as he 
rose from his chair by the cooking stove, and 
took a lamp from the mantel-piece. 

“Thomas is a very good boy,” replied Mrs. 
Trott, warmly ; for both of the young men were 
her sons, and she had a very high opinion of 
them. ‘‘ He never makes any trouble at home, 
and does all he can to help us along.” 

‘Perhaps he does; but if there had been 
nobody but him to do anything, we shouldn’t 
have got along a great ways,” added Abel, 
rather testily. ‘‘We’ve saved enough to pay 
off half the mortgage on the house this year; 
and how much of it has he done? Tom’s a 
good enough fellow, I know; but I want him 
to do something more than he has dane yet.” 

‘* Why, he’s doing very well.” 

‘* What do you call very well, mother? His 
salary’s only a hundred dollars a year, and 
that won’t pay his board. It costs him half 
of it to pay his fare back and forth to the 
city.” 

‘But he’s only learning the business. He 
will have a better salary next year. One of 
the firm told me yesterday that he was a splen- 
did boy, and worth his weight in gold,” added 
Mrs. Trott, with motherly pride. 

““Why don’t they give him more salary, 
then? They don’t pay him his weight in cop- 
per,” sneered Abel. 

“They will do well by him, you may depend 
upon it, Abel. He is in a large wholesale 
house, and will get a thousand dollars a year 
one of these days.” 

‘** A thousand dollars a year! I wonder when 
that will be. If it hadn’t been for me, we 
should all have been in the poorhouse before 
this time.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Abel, for I earned 
money myself to pay down half the price of 
the house when we bought it; so I think we 
shall not have to go to the poorhouse, what- 
ever happéns,” said Mrs. Trott, proudly. 

“And I have given you three hundred dol- 
lars this year towards paying off the mortgage. 
Now, what has Tom done?” 

“He hasn’t ’done anything yet.” 

“That’s so; and when you figure it all up, 
Tom isn’t smart.” 





“T think Thomas is smart, and the firm 
think so, too.” 

“‘Ifhe is, why don’t he hand over something 
towards paying for the house? That’s what 
I want to know.” 

‘He will do something next year.” 

“Tom wants to be a gentleman, and stand 
behind a counter. He might have gone to 
work here in the village, and made ten dollars 
a month; but instead of that he must be a 
counter-jumper, and stiver off to the city every 
day. If ’'d had my way, he wouldn’t gone 
into no store.” 

*¢It will be better for him in the end to do as 
he has done,” argued the prudent mother. 

“T don’t think it will—yousee. If I can 
make three hundred dollars a year, over and 
above what my clothes cost, I don’t see why 
he shouldn’t do at least half that.” 

“Well, Abel, I don’t exactly see how you 
make three hundred dollars a year when your 
pay is only twenty dollars a month. That 
would make only two hundred and forty dol- 
lars a year,” continued Mrs. Trott, wishing to 
change the subject of the conversation, for she 
did not relish the criticisms-bestowed upon her 
younger son by his brother. 

“Tl tell you how that is, mother,” replied 
Abel, as he lighted the lamp he held in his 
hand. 

‘“‘ Well, how is it? I declare I don’t see how 
you can save three hundred dollars out of two 
hundred and forty.” 

“Tl tell you how it is. 
smart.” 

Abel Trott placed the lighted lamp on the 
supper table, which was still waiting the return 
from the city of the younger son, and sat down 
again, chuckling at his own cleverness in the 
art of money-making. 

‘*T suppose you are smart, Abel; everybody 
says you are; but that don’t explain how you 
make so much money.” 

‘IT work hard, mother, and I ought to have 
something to show for it.” 

“That don’t answer the question. I hope 
you don’t do anything you ought not to do, 
Abel.” 

“Of course I don’t. I think I am as honest 
as the general run of people.” 

“T dare say you are; but the general run of 
people don’t save more money than they earn.” 

“T don’t either; I earn every dollar I get, 
and more too, if the truth were known.” 

“Why don’t you tell me, then, where you get 
your money?” % 

‘IT do a little business on private account,” 
answered Abel, rather doggedly; for he did 


It’s because I’m 
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not like to have his mother press matters quite 
so hard. 

«On private account! ” exclaimed Mrs. Trott, 
anxiously. ‘ What do you mean by that?” 


“I mean that I speculate a little, and do 
some private trading on my own account.” 

“You don’t burn your fingers with anything 
that don’t belong to you— do you, Abel?” 

‘© Of course I don’t,” added the young spec- 
‘Do you think I would 


ulator, indignantly. 
steal, mother?” 

“I hope you wouldn’t; but I don’t under- 
stand this business,” said Mrs. Trott, who had 
suspended her knitting, very much disturbed 
by her son’s explanation; for she was one of 
those parents who desire, above all things, to 
keep their children honest and true. 

‘* Well, I think it’s about time for me to go 
to bed,” added Abel, with a counterfeit yawn. 
‘“*T have to get up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I musn’t sit here talking all night.” 

Mrs. Trott made no objection to his retiring, 
though she was very desirous of understanding 
better what Abel meant by “ private account,” 
and ‘‘ speculating a little;” but he was a milk- 
man’s boy, and was obliged to start from his 
employer’s house at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing for the city to deliver his load of milk in 
season for the customers’ breakfasts, and it 
would not be right to keep him up a single 
moment after such a fearful yawn as he had 
just given, albeit the gape was not a real one, 
and therefore an exaggerated one. 

The young man’s mother was an honest and 
upright woman; and even if honesty and up- 
rightness had not paid better in the long run, 
she would still have been true to her con- 
science from sheer love of these old-fashioned 
virtues. She was troubled about Abel’s moral 
well being, and hoping that he had not strayed 
from the path of integrity, she resolved to 
question him very rigidly in regard to this 
“ private account.” 

Abel had hardly gone out of the room before 
Thomas came in. It was a bleak December 
night between Christmas and New Year’s, and 
the youth was shivering with cold. He threw 
off his overcoat, while his mother stirred up 
the fire, and turned the dampers of the stove. 
A cup of hot tea, added to the glow of the 
stove, soon removed the chill, and took the ice 
off his tongue, so that he became quite talka- 
tive. Taking from his pocket a twenty-dollar 
bill, he tossed it across the table to his mother. 

‘Why, Thomas, where did you get that?” 
asked Mrs. Trott, as she opened the bill. 

‘*That’s to help pay for the house, mother,” 
said Thomas, his face wreathed with smiles. 


* 
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‘Where did you get it, my son?” 

‘“T found it, mother.” DS 

“Found it! But couldn’t you find the 
owner?” demanded Mrs. Trott, her chin drop- 
ping, for she began to fear that her younger 
son had also been tempted from the straight 
and narrow path. 

‘*Where’s Abel?” asked Thomas, looking 
about the room. 

‘* He has just gone to bed.” 

*‘T never see Abe only on Sundays. He’s 
asleep when I come home at night, and I’m 
asleep when he goes off in the morning.” 

‘* What do you want of him?” 

“T want him to hear my story about this 
twenty dollar bill. He and I had some talk 
last Sunday about such things.” 

‘* What things, Thomas?” 

‘* Well, you see. last Friday, I believe it was, 
the conductor in the cars didn’t come for my 
ticket. I got into one of the forward cars after 
he had been through them, and he didn’t see 
me. When we got to the station in the city, 
I gave him my ticket; and I couldn’t tell 
whether he was mad because I had caught him 
losing a fare, or astonished that any oneshould 
give up his ticket when he needn’t.” 

‘You did just right, Thomas; but what has 
all this to do with the twenty-dollar bill?” 

** Abel told me I was a fool for giving up the 
ticket, when it was just as good for another 
day. Hetold me I never should be rich if I 
wasted my money in that way.” 

‘* You did right, and I hope you will always 
be as honest as you were then, whether you 
are made rich or poor by it.” 

‘* Well, I mean to be, mother; but I made 
twenty dollars to-day by being honest,” added 
Thomas. 

‘‘Indeed? How was that?” asked the de- 
lighted mother, her doubts and fears in regard 
to this son being wholly dissipated. 

‘*T went to the bank this forenoen, and when 
I was coming down the stairs, I found a roll of 
bills, which somebody had dropped. I didn't 
see anybody to whom it could belong, and I 
carried it up to the teller of the bank. He 
counted it; there was a heap of money in the 


‘roll — between seven and eight hundred dol- 


lars. He knew by the amount whose it was; 

and just as I was going out, a gentleman 

rushed into the bank, saying he had lost the 

money he had just drawn. The teller gave it to 

him, and said I had just brought it in to him. 

It’s no use to tell you what he said to me, but he 

handed me a twenty-dollar bill out of the bun- 

dle, and added that I should hear from him~ 
That’s all, mother.” 
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‘I’m glad you acted just as you did,” added 
the happy mother. : 

‘IT suppose Abe will say I might have kept 
the whole of it.” 

‘I hope he don’t think so,” replied Mrs. 
Trott, as she resumed her knitting; but she 
couldn’t help thinking all the time of her old- 
est son’s ‘‘ private account.” 

At nine o’clock Thomas went to bed, for he 
had to get up early and do all the chores about 
the house before he went to the city. 

Mrs. Trott was the widow of a mechanic who 
had died several years before, leaving no pro- 
vision for his family. She had been a dress- 
maker before her marriage, and as her two 
sons were now old enough to help her consid- 
erably about the house, she had resumed her 
old occupation. She had prospered in her 
honest industry to an extent which had ena- 
bled her to purchase the small house in which 
she lived, paying half the price in cash. Abel 
left school when he was twelve years old, and 
went to work for Mr. Knapp, the milkman, in 
whose employ he was soon promoted to the 
honors and emoluments of a driver of the milk 
wagon. 

Thomas had more taste for study than his 
brother, and continued at school till he was 
thirteen, when he obtained a place with a large 
firm in the city. The boys, having arrived at 
the years of discretion, insisted upon paying 
their portion of the mortgage on the house; 
and Abel had certainly done his part, while 
Thomas had thus far been unable to do any- 
thing, very much to the disgust of his brother, 
though the delinquent faithfully promised to 
contribute his share. The mortgage note was 
due on the 1st of January, and the money 
was all ready, half of it having been furnished 
by the mother, and half by Abel. Thomas was 
sorry he had ngthing to add to his brother's 
contribution, but he declared that he would 
refund all his mother advanced, which was 
needed for other purposes. 

At three o’clock in the morning the alarm 
clock in the boys’ chamber “went off,” and 
Abel sprang out of bed. Thomas had become 
so accustomed to the hideous rattle, that it 
hardly disturbed him; or, if it did, he turned 
over and went to sleep again. Abel puton his 
clothes, including the blue frock, and then en- 
cased himself in a heavy overcoat. The ther- 
mometer was below zero: and it was no joke 
to turn out in the middle of the night, and 
drive into the city in the bitter cold. Truly, 
Abel, as he had said, earned all he got — all 
he got honestly. He loaded up the wagon 
with cans of milk, and started for the city. 
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Half a mile from the farm of his employer 
stood the school-house, in which Abel received 
the rudiments of what little education he had 
obtained. Doubtless it was sufficient, in his 
estimation, for a milkboy, and he seemed to 
cherish a sentiment of veneration for the es- 
tablishment; for instead of continuing on his 
way to the city, as any sensible milkman would 
on such a bitter cold morning, he drove into 
the school-house yard, and stopped his horse 
in the rear of the building. Abel was not a 
scholar, and his mission at this unseemly hour 
could hardly refer to the institution of learn- 
ing, as such. 

Abel got out of the wagon, and threshed his 
arms to stir the blood which was chilled in his 
veins. Then he threw the buffalo robe over 
the horse, which indicated that he intended to 
stop more than a minute or two in this 
locality. It was Christian and kind of him to 
cover up the venerable companion of his early 
trips to the city, for the animal had done duty 
on the road for full ten years, and probably 
could not bear the cold so well as in his young- 
er days. Still it did not appear what the milk- 
boy stopped at such a time and such a place for. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


BE TRUE. 


i hare must be true thyself 
If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another’s soul wouldst reach ; 
It needs the overflow of hearts 
To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; . 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A’ great and noble creed. 


GOOD DEEDS. 


HE peaches redden on the wall, 
Hiding in hollow cells of green, 
Where plaited leaves hang thick about, 
And scarce permit them to be seen. 
And so, in truth, good deeds should be 
Concealed. in sweet humility. 


OHRISTIAN DUTY. 


RUST in God! O, trust him ever! 
Trust in God! Forsake him never! 
Patient wait, and earnest labor: 
Love thy God, and love thy neighbor. 
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THE TWO POLITICAL PARTIES. 


OST wars, even those which occur be- 
tween schoolboys, are never fairly over 
without considerable discussion as to the terms 
on which the beaten party shall be ‘‘let up.” 
And the war of politics which has raged for a 
year and a half, or since the death of President 
Lincoln, has been merely as to the terms on 
which the rebel states and people shall be 
restored to their old places in the Union, or, as 
the boys would say, be ‘‘let up.” The rebels 
themselves have had very little to say or do 
about it; but there has been a wide difference 
of opinion among the northern people. 
President Johnson, Mr. Lincoln’s successor, 
at first showed signs of extreme severity to- 
wards the beaten rebels; but it was not long 
before he was complained of for being too 
easy towards them. Congress not being in 





session after the 4th of March, 1865, he estab- 
lished governments in the various Southern 


States, and proceeded to lay down the condi- 
tions on which they should be restored to their 
old positions. Congress found fault, in the 
first place, because it was not consulted, and, 
in the second place, because the conditions of 
settlement were too liberal, and did not give 
security enough for the safety and happiness 
of the white people who had been true to the 
Union cause in the South, and the black peo- 
ple who had been released from slavery by the 
war, and towards whom the rebels, it was 
believed, had feelings which were not too 
friendly. So the President and Congress be- 
came the leaders of the two opposing political 
parties which have just finished their quarrel 
at the polls — for the present. 


Current Topics.—The article under the 
editorial head this week, and the two which 
will follow it, are not written in the interest of 
either of the political parties of our country, 
but simply to inform our readers what each 
party believes. Probably not many of the 
boys and girls of this generation understand 
the current topics of the day, such as politics, 
the late war in Europe, the Italian Question, 
the trouble in Mexico. We shall endeavor to 
explain such matters so that our readers may 
comprehend them. 
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LITTLE TRINGS. 


—— MIsErY loves company, but company 
avoids misery. : 

—— ‘I say, what are you about ?— sweeping 
out the room?” ‘*No,” answered Pat, ‘I am 
sweeping out the dirt.” 

—— THERE are 285,774 Indians in the United 
States. . 

—— ‘“MoTHER sent me to ask you to come 
and take tea with her this evening,” said a lit- 
tle girl toher neighbor. ‘‘ Did she say at what 
time?” ‘* No, ma’am; she only said she would 
ask you, and then the thing would be off her 
mind.” 

— Mrs. EvVERHEART, a soldier’s widow of 
Terre Haute, has, during the season, chopped 
fifty cords of wood. 

—A pocTor, who has been trying to es- 
tablish a practice in Wisconsin, says that the 
village is so extremely healthy that a man was 
murdered there, recently, for the purpose of 
starting a graveyard. 

—— THERE will be nineteen and a half acres 
of glass used in the Paris Exposition building. 

—— ADMIRAL FarRAGUT gets $19,000 for his 
share of the Mobile prize money. 

—— “‘ How does that look?” said Mr. Cramp, 
holding out his brawny hand. ‘ That,” said 
Ames, “ looks as though you were out of soap.” 








—— Iw a late campaign in Louisiana, a party 
of soldiers, marching through a swamp, were 
ordered to form two deep. A corporal im- 
mediately exclaimed, “I’m too deep already; I 
am up to the middle.” 

—— WHEN is the best time to read the Book 
of Nature? When Autumn turns the leaves. 

—— SINCE the year 1786, when Mont Blanc 
was first ascended by Saussure, there have been 
twelve fatal accidents during ascensions of the 
mountain. Six of these have occurred in the 
present year. 

—— Worps are but poor fig-leaves to cover 
the nakedness of deeds. 

—— Amonc the curious adjuncts to the Paris 
Exposition is the advertising on the building 
and inside. The entire privilege has been sold 
for half a million francs. 

—— THE man who trumpets his own fame 
will soon have no fame to trumpet. 

—— Domestic Drama. — Scene I. Mother 
in the cellar splitting wood. Scene II. Daugh- 
ter in the parlor singing to Clarence Fitz Noo- 
dle the pathetic ballad of “‘ Who will care for 


mother now?” 
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MY ORUISE ON THE OROSS-JAOK YARD. 
BY SANDY M’NEIL. 


UR ship lay at an anchor in a small bay, 
about nine miles from the harbor of Ta- 
hiti, in the Society Islands. The crew were in 
a state of mutiny. We had been whaling in 
the South Pacific, with very poor success, which 
made the officers cross, and the crew discon- 
tented. The water was very bad, and the pro- 
visions utterly unfit for use. The seamen 
grumbled, and finally the captain consented 
to put into Tahiti for supplies. When- we 
were within a day’s sail of the island, the mate 
had a difficulty with Tom Slingsby, a reckless 
sailor, which produced a general quarrel be- 
tween the officers and men. 

Tom was desperate, and having induced his 
companions in the forecastle to join him, the 
officers were driven into the cabin, and secured, 
though not till they had shot one and wound- 
ed another of the mutineers. Tom Slingsby, 
taking command of the ship, imprisoned the 
officers in the steerage, occupying the cabin 
himself, Being a boy of only fifteen, I was 
terribly frightened by these events, and fearful 
that Tom would kill me. 

When we arrived off the harbor of Tahiti, 
it was found that an American man-of-war lay 
at anchor there, and Tom was afraid to go 
into the bay. But the water was so bad on 
board, that he decided to obtain a supply at 
the small bay, where we came to anchor. A 
boat was sent off at once with the casks. The 
rest of the crew went to work on the cross-jack 
yard, the iron sling-band of which was broken. 
The yard was sent down, and slung over the 
side of the ship, while the blacksmith repaired 
the iron work. 

It was dark when the boat returned with 
fresh water; and in the evening, the men, 
released from duty, broke into the store-room, 
and obtained a supply of liquor. They were 
soon intoxicated, and the officers, confined in 
the steerage, were fearful that they would be 
murdered before morning. Afraid of my life, 
I staid on deck; but being a boy, no notice was 
taken of me. I was very tired, and lying down 
on-a sail, I went to sleep. 

When I awoke, it was just daylight. All 
was still below, for the men were sleeping off 
the effects of their carouse. I was so fearful 
I should be killed that I wished to get away 
from the ship. The boats were all hoisted up, 
and I could not lower one of them alone; but 
the cross-jack yard hung at the side, and with- 
out-difficulty I dropped it into the water. Tak- 
ing a paddle and a sharp hatchet in my hand, I 
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went over the side. The wind was blowing 
towards the shore, and, having cut the ropes, 
I pushed off, and paddied for the land, nearly 
a mile distant. 

When I had gone half the distance, I was 
filled with horror as I discovered a large shark 
moving towards me. I had a pitched battle 
with him, but I split his head open with the 
hatchet, and reached the shore in safety. Walk- 
ing across the land, I reached the harbor where 
the ship of war lay, and was so fortunate as to 
find one of her boats at the shore. I told my 
story, and was taken on board. Two cutters 
were immediately sent off to quell the mutiny, 
and I was placed in the stern-sheets of one, 
with a fat officer, who commanded the expe- 
dition. 

After a two hours’ pull we reached the bay, 
where the Magpie — for that was the name of 
our ship—lay. One of her boats was just go- 
ing ashore, probably to obtain pigs and poul- 
try of the natives. The fat officer directed the 
other cutter to pull for the ship, while his own 
made for the mutineers in the boat. As we 
approached them, they attempted to stave our 
boat by running into us; but we dodged them, 
and ran by. : 

“Stern all!” shouted the fat officer, seizing 
a boat-hook, and springing to his feet. 

The men promptly obeyed, and as the cutter 
backed, the officer hooked upon the stern of 
the mutineers’ boat, and held fast. 

“Pull, men!” cried Slingsby, who had taken 
the stroke oar. 

The fat officer drew a pistol from his belt, 
and threatened to shoot him, if he did not 
yield. He did not yield, and a bullet sped 
through his brain. This was enough for the 
rest, and they were secured without resistance. 
We then went on board the Magpie. The 
officers were released, and the vessel was taken 
round to the harbor of Tahiti. Six of the 
worst mutineers were put in irons on board 
the man-of-war, and their places being. sup- 
plied from the shore, we went to sea again in 
a few days. 

I had saved the ship; the captain gave me a 
hundred dollars in gold, took me into the 
cabin, and. treated me very kindly; so that it 
was not in vain I made MY CRUISE ON THE 
CROSS-JACK YARD. 


—— In Germany it is no uncommon thing 
to see women harnessed to a plough, dragging 
that implement between rows of potatoes and 
corn. 

—— Better be honorable and be despised, 
than to be despicable and be honored. 
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IKE’S COMPOSITION. 


HE boys were allowed to select their own 

theme for their compositions the week 
before Thansgiving, and Ike tipped over his 
inkstand several times, on the snow-white 
table-cover, and smeared his fingers with ink in 
his effort to achieve an article worthy of ‘his 
former-time reputation. He handed the teach- 
er the following the next morning, which 
pleased him so well that Ike had to stay in 
an hour after school, and be deprived of ten 
credits, in order to repress his exuberance. 


THANKSGIVING. 
A COMPOSITION BY IKE PARTINGTON. 


Thanksgiving Day is one of the Greatest 
Days in the year, taking a Whole Week to do 
it up well in — full of Pleasant Memories, Tur- 
keys, and Mince-pies. It is one of the Insti- 
tutions our Pilgrim Forefathers brought with 
them and landed onto Plymouth Rock, in the 
May Flower, and has been growing bigger ever 
since according to the number of inhabitants. 
It always comes on a Thursday, because it 
takes three days to make ready for it, and three 
more to get over it including Sunday, which, 
with the Nuts and the Raisins and the Fun in 
the evening, is first rate. At the first of it 
there was more Thanks and less Feed, which 
is now quite the contrary; there being few of 
the original Thanksgivers alive. Then, [have 
read, they could keep Thanksgiving on Clams, 
which is something, if not made up into board- 
ing-house chowder, and they were then clam- 
orous for something to eat, which they dug in 
Dorchester. Thanksgiving is a sort of a cold 
weather Fourth of July, with the Crackers left 
out, which will be too bad if they are left out 
next Summer, merely because a City or two 
was burnt up, at which the spirit of 7 and 6 
revolts. It is a jolly day to bring folks to- 
gether, and such lovely Copenhagen! with all 
the Girls to kiss. Some like it that are even 
older than we, who will always be Old Boys 
if they live to the age of Samson. I don’t like 
it as well as I do the mince-pies, but without 
that, it is pleasant. Two Thanksgivings on 
one day don’t help things any, as I see, though 
President Johnson meant well enough, I dare 
say, to the day; and I don’t believe any one 
could ‘tell how much of the Thanks was the 
President’s, and how much the Governor's. 
Perhaps it didn’t make much difference, be- 
cause the Thanks are very Smallany way; but 
it is not so small a matter if called to eat a 
double allowance of Turkey, which, owing to 


the marketers, as too many do, is not easy at 
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forty cents a pound, to say nothing of the pud- 
ding and squash-pie. Thanksgiving is-a bully 
day, though my teacher says we must say Bo- 
vine — which is not so good, I think; and I 
wish it would come as often as some of the 
anniversaries that happen every three months. 
B. P. S. 


BLARNEY. 


Ae four miles north-west of the city 
of Cork, in Ireland, is the small village 
of Blarney, celebrated for the beauty of its en- 
virons, and still more for the remains of an 
ancient castle, in which is a wondrous stone, 
thought to possess the power of imparting to 
any one who kisses it a fluent, persuasive, and 
not over-honest tongiie. The exact position 
of the stone in the ruins is a matter of dispute. 
Some say that it is lying loose on the ground; 
others allege that it is at the summit of the 
large square tower which was originally the 
donjon or keep of the castle; while there are 
yet others who maintain that it is inserted in 
the wall at such a height that he who would 
kiss it must consent to be suspended by his 
heels from the top. When or how it first got 
its singular reputation is not known; but the 
superstition concerning it is firmly fixed in 
the minds of the Irish peasantry, hundreds of 
whom resort to the castle every year for the 
purpose of kissing a stone endued with a prop- 
erty so marvellous. It is said that, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, the lord of 
Castle Blarney, having been taken prisoner by 
the English, made repeated promises that he 
would surrender the fortress; but, whenever 
the fulfilment of his pledges was demanded, 
he invented some smooth and plausible excuse 
for delay; and thus the term d/arney became 
a byword, and was used to denote a soft, 
insinuating, and deceitful manner of speech. 
Ww. 


Tue MorcveE. —In Paris there is a small one- 
story building on the Seine, called the Morgue, 
in which the bodies of men and women, found ° 
dead in the river and elsewhere, are exposed 
to the gaze of the public, in order that they 
may be recognized by friends. The clothing 
of the deceased is hung up near the body; and 
visitors, including-women and children, gaze 
through a glass partition at the loathsome 
objects. 


—___-—____—_ 


—“Wuerz is the East?” inquired a tutor, 


one day, of a very little pupil. ‘‘ Where the 
morning comes from,” was the prompt and 
pleasant answer, . 
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THE ORATOR. 








Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAMTALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emph asized. The numbers refer to the 

tures pa com ted in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. ture should 
correspond with the emphasis. e asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE. 


(Earnest. } 
stFLAG of the brave! thy *roLps * 


shall FLy, 

The sign of "Hope and ‘TRIUMPH 
high, 

When speaks the signal trumpet tone 

And the long ‘LINE comes gleaming 
on; 

Ere yet the LIFE-BLOOD, warm and 
wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening ‘BAYONET, 

Each soldier eye shall brightly “ruRN 

' To where thy sky-born GLorRtIEs * 
BURN, 

And, as his springing steps “ADVANCE, 

Catch **twar * and *VENGEANCE from 
the glance; 

And when the *cANNON-MOUTHINGS 
loud 

Heave in wild wreaths the battle 
shroud, 

And gory *saBREs **RISE * and *FALL 

Like shoots of FLAME on MIDNIGHT’S 
pall, 

®TuHEN * shall thy meteor glances 

glow, 

And cowering *trozs * shall *stnx * 
beneath 

Each gallant arm that *sTRIKES 

below 

That lonely “MESSENGER of death. 


*tFLAG of the szAs! on “ocEAN wave 

Thy “stars * shall glitter o’er the 
brave ; 

When DEATH, careering on the gale, 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 

And frighted “waves * rush wildly 
*BACK 

Before the *BROADSIDES * reeling rack, 

Each dying WANDERER of the sea 

Shall look at once to "HEAVEN * and 
THEE, 

And *sMILE to see thy sPLENDors fly 

In *rriuMPH * [*f)o’er his **cLosING * 
EYE. 


* Fac of the free heart’s 1tuopr * and 
1HOME, ’ 


By “ANGEL * hands to 'VALoR given, 
Thy "stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy tuves * were born in "HEAVEN. 
8 FOREVER float that standard sheet! 
**WHERE * breathes the *tFor * but *FALLS 
* before us, 
With Freedom’s *sorr beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s *BANNER * 
us? 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


streaming o’er 








A STITOH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — FRED and Lizzie. 


[Zuter Lizziz one side and FRED the other.]| 


Fred. Dear Lizzie, I’ve torn a hole in my 
jacket. 

Lizzie. No matter. I’ve my needle and 
thread here, and I’ll soon mend it. 

Fred. O, no! I can’t stop; the boys are 
waiting for me to make up a game of base ball. 
It’s no consequence. 

Lizzie. O, yes, it is. Remember the old say- 
ing, ‘‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Fred. Do you believe that, Lizzie? 

Lizzie. To be sure I do, and I'll prove it 
while I am mending your jacket. (Sews while 
they are speaking.) Didn’t mother send you 
somewhere when you left the house? 

Fred. Dear me, Lizzie! she sent me to Mrs. 
Dobson, and I forgot all about it. I must go 
right away. 

Lizzie. Stop a moment; I haven’t finished. 
Didn’t father send you to the store for some- 
thing? 

Fred. O, dear! what a ninny I am! He 
wants corn for the horses right away. I must 
go at once. 

Lizzie. Stop, stop. How did you succeed 
with your music lesson? 

Fred. I declare, I forgot it. 

Lizzie. You didn’t forget to water the flowers? 

Fred. Yes, I did, though. 

Lizzie. Why, Fred; I shouldn’t wonder if 
you forgot to feed the canaries. 

Fred. I did, Lizzie, just as sure as you are 
alive. 

Lizzie. You've learned your lesson for to- 
morrow? 

Fred. No, I haven’t. 

Lizzie. Brought in the kindlings for Mary? 

Fred. No. 

Lizzie. O Fred! my buttons you were to get 
from the store? 





Fred. Forgot them. 
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Lizzie. Well, no mattter, if you did not forget 
the thread for aunt Jane. 

Fred. But I did, Lizzie; I wanted to join the 
boys in a game of ball, and forgot everything. 

Lizzie. There, Fred, your jacket is mended. 

Fred. Thank you, Lizzie. 

Lizzie. It was a very small hole, but by hav- 
ing it mended you have saved nine stitches. 

Fred. Nine stitches! How? 

Lizzie. By having it mended now, there is 
no danger of its growing larger, and requiring 
more work to mend it. Then there’s the mes- 
sage to Mrs. Dobson, one; father’s corn, two; 
the music lesson, three; watering the flowers, 
four; feeding the canaries, five; your lesson 
for to-morrow, six; the kindlings for Mary, 
seven; my buttons, eight; aunt Jane’s thread, 
nine; all of which you had forgotten, and 
which you will now do, thus saving your- 
self nine stitches of pain, which you would 
‘have felt had you neglected them. 

Fred. I'm glad I stopped. I should have 
been sorry. I shall remember, after this, that 
— what did you say the old saying was? 

Lizzie. ‘“‘ A stitch in time saves nine.” 

[2xeunt. 


GIOTTO’S O. 


“z S round as Giotto’s Q” is a phrase pro- 
verbially used to express perfect rotun- 
dity. It alludes to an anecdote about the 
celebrated Florentine painter, sculptor, and 
architect, Ambrogiotto Bondone, commonly 
called Giotto (jot'to), who was born in 1276 
and died in 1336. When Pope Boniface the 
Eighth determined to decorate the public build- 
ings of Rome, he sent a gentleman to all the 
most famous painters of Italy to procure from 
each some specimen of his art, so that he 
might be enabled to judge whether their merit 
equalled their reputation. When Giotto was 
applied to, he drew a circle on a sheet of 
paper, at one stroke, and with perfect geo- 
metrical accuracy. ‘ Take that,” said he, “to 
the pope, and tell him that you saw me draw 
it.” The messenger, however, objected, say- 
ing that what was wanted was a design, and 
not a circle; but Giotto persisted in sending 
it, maintaining that his Holiness wouldn’t ask 
fer anything else. The pope was a good jiidge 
of painting, and when the circumstance was 
made known to him, he comprehended at once 
Giotto’s great superiority to all his contempo- 
raries. He was accordingly sent for to Rome, 
and adorned that city with some of his noblest 
works. Ww. 


—— NEw York dances away six millions of 
dollars in a season. 











AN IOE BOAT. 


ITHOUT the ghost of a doubt, an ice 

boat is the “biggest thing” on ice that 

can possibly be invented. There is more 

fun in it than in anything else we can think of, 

for it is coasting, skating, and sailing, all at 

the same time. Any boy with fair mechanical 
skill can construct one. 

The frame may be made of three sticks of 
joist, joined in the form of a triangle, the width 
being equal to two thirds of the length, and 
covered with boards. A skate runner is fixed 
under each corner, the one under the sharpest 
angle being movable, to turn as arudder. The 
mast is stepped in the short joist, which forms 
the forward part of the machine, for in this po- 
sition it may be stayed by ropes running down 
to the corners. The sail may be rigged like 
the mainsail of a sloop, with or without a boom. 
A bowsprit may be run out forward, and a jib 
carried. 

The machine may be boxed in like a sleigh, 
and be provided with robes or blankets, and 
one may be constructed large enough to have 
acabin. It will go much faster, if well built, 
than a boat in the water, with the same breeze. 

An Ice CuHartr.— When our boys go a skat- 
ing, they should not forget their little sisters. 
A common chair may be fastened on a coast- 
ing sled, so that ‘“‘sis” can be comfortably 
seated in it, while the skater, taking hold of 
the back of it, propels it before him. 

SLeps.— Round, spring irons, on a long 
and narrow sled, are the style for this winter. 

A Partor Game. — Number all the party, 
giving the boys the even numbers, and the 
girls the odd numbers. One of either sex is 
blindfolded and placed in the middle of the 
room, who calls an odd and an even number— 
five, eight. The persons having these nuribers 
must change seats when called, and the biind- 
folded boy or girl must catch one of them. 
The party caught becomes the “ catcher,” with 
or without a “ forfeit,” as the good taste of the 
party may dictate. The changes should be 
made as quietly as possible. It is a very popu- 
lar game. 
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OOD evening; young ladies and young 

gentlemen. I am very happy to meet you 
again, and hope you have all put your “ think- 
ing caps” on. 

We have, Mr. Editor. 

Did you guess everything in the last number? 

We guessed all we could: but we don’t know 
whether we are right or not. 

You shall know, for here are the 

ANSWERS. 

1. It has a knife on (Niphon). 

2 The lake you’re on (Lake Huron). 

3. A mattock is a pick, and a seaport of No- 
va Scotia is a pick too (Pictou). 

. It goes into The Wash. 

. Chesapeake. 

. The Black Sea. 

. Capable. 

. Cap-a-pie. 

.. Captain. 

. Capsize. 

. The “ beggar blind” was a woman. 

. “Defer not till to-morrow to be wise ; 
To-morrow’s sun to thee may never rise.” 

CONGREVE. 

13- Our Boys and Girls. 

We couldn’t guess all those geographical 
questions. 

You should use your atlases. If you had 
looked on the map of Asia, for instance, you 
would have seen that Japan has a Niphon. 
But try it again, for studying the map will 
sharpen your wits. Here are a few more 

GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

14. Why is a certain firth east of Scotland 
like‘an Irishman at supper? 

15. Why is Berlin, in Prussia, like a drunken 
man? 

16. Why is Bingen, in Germany, like a pig’s 
bristles ? 

17. Why is Ely, in England, like the roof of 
a Londoner’s mansion? 

18. Why is Ireland like a successful mer- 
chant? . 

19. Why is Turkestan, in Asia, like ice? 

I know why Bingen is like a pig’s bristles! 





Never mind if you do, Freddy; you need not 
answer it now, but turn your attention to these 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


Anybody could guess them! 

There is no law against doing it, then. I 
hope all our Boys and Girls have read History 
enough to guess this 

HIsToricaL RIDDLE. 

22. 

In Holland, in a certain hamlet, 

The shipwright’s trade Czar Peter learned; 

But backward read, and you will find it 

Into an Indian city turned. 


I have read The Play.Ground, Mr. Editor, 
but I don’t think I can make an ice boat. 

Don’t you, Freddy? Well, I will tell you an 
easier way. 


A nice boat is a splendid thing 
Upon the water, Freddy; 

But move that # in winter time, 
And have an ice boat ready. 


Humph! 
eye. 
I'm afraid it is; therefore you may read this 


I think that ice boat is all in your 


That must suffice for this week. We shall 
soon have some Shakspearian Rebuses ready, 
which will be a new thing. 





